LOVE-POETRY

was mooued by the one of you two most excellent
Ladies to call in the same*;1 and by way of retracta-
' tion he composed his Hymns of Heavenly Love and
of Heavenly Beautie, in which all earthly love is laid
upon the altar of the love of Christ:

'With all thy hart, with all thy soule and mind
Thou must him loue, and his beheasts embrace;
All other loues, with which the world doth blind
Weake fancies, and stirre vp affections base,
Thou must renounce, and vtterly displace,
And giue thy selfe vnto him full and free,
That full and freely gaue himselfe to thee.2

But if it was possible to detach abstractly one,
the more ideal, aspect of Courtly love, it was still
easier for poets of the Renaissance, familiar with Ovid
and the whole range of Latin erotic elegy and lyric, to
detach or accentuate the other, the sensual. Even
Milton in his Latin poems, to say nothing of Beza or
< Buchanan, gives freer play to a sensuous, voluptuous
* fancy than he was willing to do either iri Italian or
English. The Courtly extravagances were a challenge
to the more realistic bent of mind to detach the silken
covering and show what was the real nature of the
passion so elegantly veiled as a worship of an unap-
proachable Laura. Jean de Meung had already done so
in his Swiftian continuation of Guillaume de Lorris'
refined allegory, and Shakespeare does so in Troilus
and Cremda and the sonnets to the dark lady. That
strange play has puzzled the critics, and it certainly
contains discordant elements and perhaps some work
that is not Shakespeare's, But the main drift is clear

1 Dedicatory epistle Ta the Eight Honorable and most Fertuous Ladies,
the Lady Margaret Couatesse of Cumberland, and the Ladie Marie Countesse
of Warwick*

1 An Hyisne of Heavenly Love, w. 260-266.
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